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ris not the question here. 
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‘” PROFESSIONAL: CONFIDENCE THE 


GRADUATE STUDENT'S DOUBL& BIND* 


Introduction 


. 


Even before Riesman | gets 18) suggested that, as compared ta sociology 


, 


"graduate students, "law students .do not pacaha more stupid and more cowed than 


ologists has been open to continuous discussion and: debate. 


others, ‘before and since, continue to strike a nerv 
Whether or not the professional confidence Eeoee is unique to sociology : 
cipline. While both questions are research worthy, our starting point is mere- “ 
cusing on the perenne | action of ‘the student ina ite double bind situa- , 
tion ‘iain fron structiral and interactional patterns ais the graduate ex- 


_ Perience. 


From a review of literature on thé Byer easscnet cave conan Be sociologists 
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e 
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a sot. 


of. 


+ tivating awareness of and possible explanations for ends problem.1 


5 


_ they were as undergraduates" and; consequently, are not ey oe by a lack of 
. professional confidence and- self-esteem, the professional development of soci- 


Riesman and many 


iY 


a oes the discipline by cul-\, 


* 


Neither .is the degree of the problem within the dis- 


ly anet the problem exists and our purpose! is to examine it in new light by fo- 
: g 


one can glean two possible sources of the confidence pesblae, neither one of 
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_ings ‘of the fmerican Sociological Association, August 30 - - Sépianbeie 3% 1976, 


‘: 


which deals with the approach taken here/ The .first: source is’ tng/ inatviauel 


sie, 2h. 
student who, for a variety of personal/reasons, is responsible for his/her own 


e 7 


confidence seis The second isa s than perfect ai and profes- 


’ 


sional socialization ieee which: inde?s the development of a confident pro- 


/ 


fessional self-image. Analysis de these explanations ‘ai provide some back- 
eeetindle: | ee en a 

7 | | J {/ . ' : : ~ 

, The Graduatg Student as a Sourcehof the Problem . 

Borgatta (1969) foung ack of commitment ee rastataciatina as a major prob- 

lem among: graduate stud¢ S, one resulting ‘from undefined Baneenl aoa ata dc- 

SHESEOne cnjéctives /the vs use of graduate education for vocation. advancement 


r ff . , 
in coungeate service es, and the failure of many to put in ‘a "full shift" of . 
e La 4 $ 
work because of marital, social, and intellectual Preoccupations. Horowitz” a) 


(1968:444) also ahnerved the lack of commitment, noting that the student's gen- 


4 


éral and unstrugtured interest in the discipline "becomes crystallized only [to 


. ‘ 


the extent that he becomes plugged into a monetary system of rewards" - main 


through assif tantships, seilieieh ca eore ss similar. Thus, it, may’ Be 


\ 


ar d that Nene oeee es es commitment leads to weak professional comm 


and, even acing: piotenniGual confidence problems. c a 
. ry | ‘ . 2 * » 


.~ | Pd 
+ a students may be .at bedet portly culpable ‘can inferred from Sibley's 


(1963), line Education off Sociol s-:in the United States. He aa the cali- ie 


ber of sociology graduate students to fig eee from the best, albeit ‘not.the 


worgt, and added in agreement with Borgatta - that students geievally work at 


h less than ‘di potential. When the middling caliber of students‘ is com- 


Younded by less iad apes professional commitment , the problem can be un- 
5) 


/fderstandable in terms of student-relatel, causes. 
s oa : - 
‘ . 


4 


® 
Other accounts, both formal and informal, of the "quality" of graduate 


“ 


; a of -3- | = 
, * % = ‘A ‘ a 
~ students have noted the dita ea s tendency to draw motional ly unstable in- 


dividials who lack sontidende before entering ta school. This coincides 
with a Jong-standing belio@ that, sociology hehe ‘to ‘attract psychological | mis- 


fits characterized Py faladties such as alienation (Mannheim, 1973). ‘The "un- 


4» * stable before sieecaae interpretation is* another individualistic view of thd . 
é : aes : . ; ¢ * ’ 
Ne probl¢. “3 | 


While individualistic explanations may pa ae behavior in certain situa- 


< 


- tions, they are simplistic and, like all euch » explanations of. human imei 
- * 5 
+ they avoid uniquely sociological influences arising ou structural, “environ- °' ; 


ed ee - 


mental, organizational, and interpersonal variables. Moreover, they avoid the 


possjbility that ‘individual behaviors may result from certain conditions rather 
a . \ *. Cen ’, 


than act as a cause. ~ en il uae: 


ail : .; _ Graduate EGuenbi0n as a Source of the Problem ° , a 
‘ 4 


yant ee have centered on the graduate edifeation process pete pee? 


: larly Seaminetiean in organization and socialization... Vea ot ; a 
‘ ’ fe 


Horowitz 1968) discussed the undermining in luences of ongeniznesonel de- 4 


fects such as the taste of program skandeetzation and the buresucratic-econdnic. 
a of amet training which includes competition for funding. \Beck », 


and Becker (1969) recognized hindrances associated with admissions, eee! 
ar : hy i ' 
sives, \degree and course requirements. Jenks and Riesman (1969) anke Siacuaned ‘ 


4 


\ _ the HENASORESE created by certain structural pondbiocks: Riesman ised) Bete? 
that some ‘Getic between law ate sociology students arise fram differing 
Bee aa organization: the law school, being highly. structured, provides ; Ae, 
his ‘students tek ’s: more clearly defined’ subject matter whereas the suadieiee soande 
Rs "ds much less structured and provides students with a less clearly defined sub-— 


— ; ( 
\ ject matter. Organizational arguments rely on_the relationship between organi- + 
z. ‘ : : 


-& 5 


zgational structure and behavior. 


‘The essence of socialization arguments is that graduate education .con- 
b : fs yenage 
‘7 ee ' 


sists of experiences that “promote a self-concept susceptible to professional 


confidence problems. Riesman (1962:20), ‘for example, noted the developmental 8 
“4 eo fi - ‘ a ’ ; 4 
‘benefits of the freer dialectical give-and-take in law schdol where "the law 
_ Student is encouraged, in part of course by forensic tradition, to talk back 


~ 


to his professors, even in large. ) ren with a verve and lack of fear of 
é ee ; 
what might happen to hin.. . ." In graduate school, on the other hand, es- 


pecially as a result of what Caplow and McGee (1958:71) termed "discipleship," 


“the student .is more apt to accept professors' views and subscribe to professors' 
‘ . é 
° F 4 4 Le : 
~ definitions---of the student's role (Horowitz, 1968), of the ‘student as soci- 


* ad A . 

- Ologist,' of the ic i of alesis (Gottleib,/ 1961), and of ae as 
te 2 ; a + \ . ; + 
.sreauaf school in general. In other words, dependency and docility are en- ‘i : 


‘ ‘ 
hanced by the graduate experience and this has predictable negative consequences 
¥ ar. a : 
on professional confidence. | : ae Et Se 
‘Other socializing experiences that could promote an uncon¥ident identity 
pe > 


include atomization of learning and competitive grading (Young, 1974), exploi- < 
. P « 5 ‘ 


tation of graduate students for tesearch purposes (Horowitz, 1968) F intellec~ 
xi despotion (Harris, .1971), “straightiacketing" students intq one profes- > 
| sil aide’: (Hughes, 1963: 890; Lee, 1976)’, dapiecnental factions and cliques 
(Borgatta; 1969) , minimal career counseling and professional socialization 


‘ : . ; 
“(Siebold and Babin, 1976), comprehenSive examinations (Beck and Becker, 1969), 


° a, F “a ‘* 
and the breeding of “student conformity and dependency (Riesman, 1962; Lee, 1976). 
v TS ’ 
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A New Look at.the Problem: The Graduate Student's Double Bind nN hey 


, This study examines the professional social dation dimension of graduate 


education. as a major source of the confidence problem. Professional sociali-~ 


- i Se ee 


; J. 
=” 6} . . ‘, F 


i ; . ‘ ry t 
sional self-image which includes gpecific values, attitudes, knowledge} d 


skills: (Merton et al., 1957: 287) RS Within the ‘professional socialization pro- 


4 


cess, “it is elear that various structural factors and interpersonal experijences 


“become organizing frames of reference . . . which shape the student's ‘sodiali- 


zation experience and influence the development of his ‘professional self . 


(Carroll, 1971:63). This study's main premise is that the current structure 


of graduate socialization in sociology includes a double bind which hinde s 


the student's Sev elopment of professional s®Lf-concept and confidence.? ; , : 


“ The process which ie doub le: ae entails has three parts: (1) qur ing the 


a 


| 


tute a, couple bind.» It will be Sh ia: that this double bind meres much of 


- | 


: if 
ele t 
‘the first half of the double ower Seqnanseees to students. early in their. 


a] 


: the oe pte student s professional confidence tae 
¢ 


careers) | is the communication that sociology is not only a boundless, /indeter- 


uh | - ' 


¢ 
mind®le fw amorphous Siscipiina, hut encompasses vast amounts of highiy 


sia materials which: the student cannot possibly comprehend.- This commun i- 


waitin’ s main, dhovedioutn: therefore, are comp Lenty and shapelessness and its 


od an te Tv o- 


main effect:is to ie al the student with how much he/she does not and, 


wy 


aaa sas b cannot know. this Zonmunicaticn will be ad the fallacy of shape- b 4 


. less aie “The second half ofthe double bind is the. communication ‘that > 
) . ‘ 
comprehensive knowledge must be had if the student is to be successful in pro- ‘ 


1° ~~ ’ % ; 
fessional pursuits. It states that a necessary goal is to *put everything to- 


gether," to "tie up all loose ends." It. implies a condition of finality and 


comprehensiveness in intellectual endeavors. This communication will be term- 


. 


: ‘ 
ed the fallacy of closuré. — — a ; 
\ ‘ 7 a fe 


The double bind into which the student is socialized consists of these 
: . e : 
fallacious communications. One communication, pointing to an infinitely com- 


plex, yet shapeless, sociological knowledge pool, conveys the message that 
. great ‘Smounts of knowledge are beyond reach; yet another communication conveys 
¢ 


‘the message that closure must be attained: Indeed, the predicament might even’ 
be thought of as a éetpie bind, for not ciclas to the communications sonelick; 
but their contents are falldcious. To fic tie complicate the nabbed: students \ 
are generally uvaware of the double bind because, as Bateson points out, ‘it is 


usually an unconscious process.> 


* These bogus and contradictory communications lie at the root of the con- 
fidence problem because they undermine a self-assured ai cuitic toward the | 
discipline's‘ subject matter by placifig the student in a dilemma where his/her 
aa to knowledge development is eae two fallacious avevness By : 


undermining confidence’ toward subject BEELER, the double niki undermines self- a 
concept sikeaeiewa tonal confidence. Indeed, it can even lead to other prob- L 
“lems of a more serious social psychological nature.4 a 


a . 
. a 


The — of 'Shapeless Complexity if 


Undergraduate exposure Fe sociology; while oe varies from institution to ae oe 
institution, tends .to be ‘at a superficial level. Yet, the — 

“usually “brings with him/her a ‘kind of’ smugness, a basic Security derived from y 3 

. confidence in prior education (albeit it can bé based on inteliectuat naivete) 


. ‘: . U 
and an enthusiasm to learn and progress. This “latent identity" (Gouldner, 


1957:286) gradually changes after exposure to a few graduate courses as the 


student begins to recognize and internalize méssages comminicating the fallacy 
é 


of shapeless ceanietitys eaeacetine and enthusiasm to change to perplex- 


ity, insecurity, and aivoblenkation, . 


8: : : 
G sce 
. .« . Ser 


Perhaps the first communicator of the fallacy is the graduate seminar. 
; x ; - . e%, 

Advanced courses almost always Beguies dexterity with fundamental materials. 

But such is not always the case in a good number of seminars because (1) there 


is often a laék of wistpicdane know ledge patting fundamentals vand, (2) many 


get their first exposure to an area through an advincea seminar. “Thus, stu- 


/ 


dents entering seminars with "loose ends" or those with no prior knowledge are 
suddenly deluged with bibliographies, theories, methods, and hypotheses, Back- 


A 
ground deficiencies are compour’- by the bombardment of advanced “materials 


and, rather than achieving g:eater, knowledge synthesis, confidence is shaken 
a, 


because the fallacy of shapeless complexity is communicated. 

Faculty: neiibers also communicate the fallacy. Tat they do so in their 
teaching was indicated by Sibley (1962:32) who noted much of, the student's 
perception of a seemingly shapeless sociology was a, result of prof wastes in- 
adequate course peeoauatiee and their eeesensi to ranble from topic to topic, 


responding to Sects in an ad hoc manner. Many professors have peaiens 
a _-«? 
with comtamnicakion and do a poor job relating whatever wey say, ‘ad hoc or pre- 


* 


pared.: -Exactrbating thié is the scant attention ‘given bjcent experimenta- — 


tion with ideas, verbal and written (especially | those outside of ‘acceptable ~ 
ow, : 


paradigms) . Good critique, an essential part of professiorial development, ,is 
ie : , «¢ 
often hard to come by Apa when the student looks for ¢riticism and advice in 


comprehending seemingly complex materials, he/she is often left senetacs : 

To be sure, students aid) At comin eeing the fallacy. ie is Hone in 
at least. two fee tae? First, because they are highly malleable, they accept at 
face value sca of what they experiance} including communications relating the 
fallacy of shapeless complexity.. After the fallacy is ees it is jen- 
hanced by other types of insecurities resulting from low“social status and 


tenuous econamic security. Secondly, the fallacy is transmitted through peer 
. J 


ie 


. - . = ° ' 


contagion. Students reinforce it upon each.other through various interactions. 
: ‘ ‘ : r] . 
e 


Dg . nt 
Included here would be games, ploys, and other forms of play, such as name 


‘ 


dropping, one-upmanship, and even more serious varieties (Berne, 1964). 


Another communicator of this fallacy might be termed "the ‘communication . 


of an: infinitely Salient literature." One need _ only examine the "publications 


received" section of any issue of ‘Contemporary Sociology or review some pub- 


. 


» 
: lished bibliographies to realize aie ‘point. ° eu erreney the vast reading 


ws . 


lists typical of aveduate seminars, along with the implication that they rep- 
¢ 
resent shat just be learned ina eaves short period, communicate, the 


. 


fallacy early in the student"s career. Since all such reading lists carry the 


5 . a 
cai ee they are partial, there is the further mesSage jthat considerably 


more information is available, if the student cares to look. ~ By trying to 


« . 5 oe 
. deal with vast amounts of yeading material fram two, three; or four courses, 


posure, or as a sample of sources from which a subsample should be read, or 


\ 


about messages transmitting the fallacy.: This means that, while the bounds of 


realities\. 


the stident becomes convinced that complexity and shapelessness are indeed 


’ ‘ - 


’ r ¥ 


Of course it can be argued that such reading lists need to be placed in 


realistic context as something that cannot be swallowed whole, at once. The 


lists should perhaps be approached as vehicles which mainly provide wide ex- 
: Pg ‘ 


asa bibliography ‘for future reference. In other words, the lists can be- 


placed in more realistic perspective, but. why aren't they? ~«, 


An answer to this question is important in understanding the nature of 


\ ‘ 


ithe “double bind. Many students do not men how to approach the lists "realis- 


‘ tically" ‘(and what follows could also apply to seminars, faculty instruction, 


and student interactions) because, utilizing Bateson's third characteristic of 


a double bind situation (note 2), they cannot make metacommunicative statements 


‘ 


ef nO PAS ae 


. ‘i e) 


an 


hyman limitation may indicate that all books on a reading list cannot be read, 


* < . . L] : . 


- let alone digested, a met ceoimanioee ive: statement SUCH AE, "The reading list . 


. 


a 
should not ‘be sci. as someting to be read, learned, and a ass eing this 
shave Cine span so I will read and learn e much as I realistically can,” is. 


difficult: to male: Reasons for this wiht be detatiod later ‘when the double 


t . < 


’ 


bind is more carefully sietyaed. q 


s 


The argument presented: here does not deny the’ significant degree of es, 


a 


_ plexity within or the expansiveness of sociology. However, the fallacy of 


2 


shapeless complexity perpetuates an, extreme condition of shapelessness and com- 


‘ ; plexity where the student is made aware of how much he/she does not and cannot 


. 
. ° . 


i is know. | It fosters a sense Of intellectual anomie wherein the student become’ 
‘ “hopelessly baffled. by the apparent infinity and amorphousness of pocaclogren 


redityss Ite stone ay be sufficient to promote a confidence crisis but it be- 


comes all the moré severe when compounded by the fallacy of closure. 
ie ‘ 4 . , ae Mere. 


jax © ; > The Fallacy of Closure ~ : : 


. While the fallacy of shapeless: complexity enhances a sense of impossible 


, . . . 


vastnéss, the fallacy of closure at once demands that all subject matter be 


mastered. The basket of, unanswered questions collected from course work and 


‘other academic experiences must be woven into a unified whole. Ae. 
. » ° Most would agree_that knqwledge accrues through a cantinuing though not 


necessarily incremental process of idea nade iit and synthesis, There is, 
» . oa t dl - 


e 5 . * \ . et 
- however, a ‘clear difference’ between synthesis and closure. The process of 


- . _- synthesis is a dynamic one unifying divergent and/or complementary princi- -. 


: ples into new patterns. The synthesis of ideas is limited by, among other 


a * A- a 


s 


things, the information available and ‘is subject to eBags and revision. Clo-~ 


sure, on the other hand, refers ‘to a state of finality. The ‘search for closure : 


- 


ji is a search for tene answer ™ or “the final solution™ translated as "complete 


‘ 


i" Poe s , <8 fi: [ey 


ee, 


knowledge." 


The idea of closure and perhaps even a "closure mentality ® seems to per-. 


Meate:- much.of the graduate educational’ experience. For example, sociological a 
r ‘ i . e*: 


é 


"schools" and even. "cults", ‘each having their-own sense of closure, communicate 
the idea. So does the sacredness given ‘sociological luminaries wieas ideas are 
_ viewed” ais "the last word on a ai dage rather than the first" ax, 1941; : 36). ‘ 


Another contributor ig the. tendency to treat many, ideas as doctrines, "doctrines 


which . . . give us, or seek to, a final and eee statement of the 
trutg . . .” (Park, 1941:40) sy, : 


> 


wy 


,Other communicators of the fallacy of closure are structural element's with- 
in graduate education. One such example is degree requirements (or quasi-re- 


- 4 


quirements, or whatever they ‘may be called in a particular department) . aaa 
i? / : er ae 
are usually based on the assumption that, after a program of study, the’ student 
awe . ; ° . / 7 
should arrive at a specific destination supposedly characterized by 4 certaih errr 


“a assumed advanced level of knowledge. Once requirements are Snnicerady however," 
a student may have not arrived at this advanéed level but may shee eediena 
‘only a very genead knowledge of fundamentals while having: Fant bagi. thie pro- 
eaae of cultivating advanced knowledge. Batauae of the fallacy of shapeless 

‘ complexity, moreover,, a student may complete requirements with an iorratades: - 
sense of how much he/she. does not _— 

Another contributor to the fallacy of closure is the thesis proposal. 

Here the student is expected (by the thesis committee and, eventually, by him/ 
fsvaate) to bring together the (read all) relevant literature on and denohatrate - 
conceptual closure of the research problem. The underlying message is that 
Sie eiunbii ieee must be achieved in regard to the antecedent and proposed re-. 


search. Students often resubmit proposals after developing additional insights 
tr ‘ ‘ 


‘and, indeed, additions.and revisions are usually necessary; but in many in- 
12 


* + 


we 


@ Z . : & “ 
° : -ll- ; 


stances the proposal’ is submitted EER sy five or as many times as neces- - ao 


‘ 


sary for the thesis pemmaktes to judge it as ‘faving: conceptual, eeeeereel, 


~ 


and methodological Siosuke, Eventually, the student learns that the proposal ; . 


must.be ete SempESOBHELVE statement, it must haye closure. 


’ The most ee structural factor is the Comprehensive examination. A 


~ 
’ 


\ 
aise good meal of. geadanee socialization is seabex ee this event and Te assumes 


‘ y 


a major. rolls ix the. student’ s life. The: pursuit’ of closure is given arene SES 
or 


petus by ‘comprehensive exams, for their traditional derinteion demands COMPRE- 


HENSIVE KNOWLEDGE ‘and what can this mean but closure? Thus, one's task is. / 
clear: get comprehensive knowledge. si anKEOUS look at previous departmental * 
. a 


exaninations as well as those appegg ing in journals suchas The American soci, 


e ” 


: blogist (August 1969: 198-226) only, enhances the belief. 


‘Therefore, the seiiacy of closure. impresses the student with the necessity 
of achieving /complete knowledge. , But the fallacy of shapeless complexity re-- 


inforces the complex and shapeless nature of the discipline. The essence of 


the professional confidence problem is that an unmanageable cendition (shape~ 


less complexity) is compounded by an impossible quest (closure). On the one 


7 


hand there is amorphousness and information overload, on’ the other, the belief 
that. completeness must Be achieved. The graduate student is‘caught in this 


‘ so “4 ; of ase 
baffling predicament as it undermines his/her approach to subject matter and 


cy 


» eventually his/her professional confidence. 


a. : . e. 
"". F ’ 
= : - 


“K *, ¥$ a . 


Approaching a Solution to the Confidence robin ” 


7 * » 
2 ‘ ale | ve 


why and how do. ‘students iriternalizes the fallacies of shapeless complexity 


and closure? At least part of the axiisnation? ‘lies with their inability to 


e . 
. 


‘ a a 4 
metacommunicate, that is, comitunicate about communications, transmitting the 
Ny on. 


double bind, ‘The third. characteristic-of the ‘doublé bind was mentioned earlier 


— a : 138 : i : 3 . 


atta aa ; 3 


Y _ toe ~ : i er 


e 


: . re ee . a. 
ey . a - + E ‘- * oe . 
i . as the inability of the victim to comment on cotmunications so as to acturately 


‘ r comprehend and porrectly ‘peutee their fallacious and contradictory nature. | 
patedon (1972:215) tefers tothe metacommunicative leved as-"the level we use | ~ 


to correct our Eeteephions of communicative behaviors." Thé inability to meta- 
ne ~—— 
_ communicate rests with the individual's phat cae to communications and the 


context in which thay are transmitted. To metaconmunicate in a double bind 


re situation is to somehow comprehend two different serch but given the in- 


tensity of the situation, the belief that messages: must be accurately under- _ 


cae ° ‘ ‘ § 


stood, and the conflicting nature of the messages, metacommunitation pacetes 


. ‘very difficult. 
Es ‘Any solution to the double bind dilemma must: necessarily begin at the meta- 
communicative level. An important first step for students is to recognize the 


ih difference between the "literal meaning" and the "realistic meaning" of a com= 
‘munication. The former | is meandnd at “its ostensible a ae whereas the latter, 


, 


~ ae is awiling at a more practical level. It seems that many students, entrapped 


‘- - By the double bind,’ have Limited thenselves to ipeeest meanings. Recall 


_ Watzlawick et al.' s° =: discussion of three common results of a double bind situa- 


tion (note 4) ’ the secena béing that. the individual eventually comes to accept 


" all messages with Complete literalness while. abstaining from independent ana-. 
lytical thinking (i.e., metacommunication) - Communication surrounding the ~ 


reading list ‘example mentioned earlier is illustrative: 1 the literal meaning 


ta 


- . . e «6 ” 
is that the lists represent what must be read, known, and understood; the real- 
ae 


e 1 i « 
istic meaning is something much less, namely, that the lists represent major 


sources, that should be read a comprehended as much as possible, but which 


fA 


cannot i ‘digested whole, at’ once. ane literal meaning is where the etiology 


inc of the fallacies lie while the realiétic meaning recognizes fallacious ‘communi- 


§ cations and understands the lists cannot pe comprehensively, known. Reéognition 


os . SEAS Saas 


ae 


— 
of the realistic meaning, requires that the initial communication, "this is the 


¥ . : a % ; bal . ~ . 
: assigned reading list" and its implied Fone "this.and more is what A 
you must know if you aes to be Eerie this gunyeck area,” Must be com- 


Lor mented upon through the nipRAcomiUnseahive system.>_ ! 


7 


; 
oe Se But metacommunication is no easy task because to arrive at realistic mean- 


ing and comment:’upon communications would require that’ the student question and * 


redefine (1) factors integral to the accepted ‘environment, and‘ (2) his/her. own 


‘ e % - 


identity. That is, to question nesshges communicating the fallacies is to 

“question their sources (professors, peers, legitimated procedures), as well as 

‘personal observations, progedures, interactions; “and cael much of the sociali- 
# zation process oe cesanaiy weuii. This is surely no easy task. On the other 


‘ 
harid #’since most students develop a pérsonal identity centered on rigorous ad- ‘ 
ry 2 . 


vanced study and the desire to be professional sociologists, a disregard for 
» . ' 4 e 
messages perceived as important to one's career would violate _this self-con- 
’ - 3 : 
cept. To view comprehensive examinations, for Sree ss. as anything but a, test 


s 


of closure woul be to question what one has" learned, the procedure itself, as. . - 


well-as one's identity as GEnReT Hee. about car In the same way, it is dif-- 


v ~~ a. aa | 


oe Rt ficult to take assigned reading lists at anything but literal meaning because , 


to do 60 would be to question the ‘legitimacy of ‘the list, the professor who 


erento ane and the belief: that the list may be necessary for closure which is 
eo wwe “ 
in turn necessary for professional success. ee 


u In ‘other words, the communications’ which underlie the fallacies and the 
double bind are integral to,'the graduate socialization process, student values, 
and student identity; to question the communications is* to question values, 

4 


identity, sources Of i bsvantien and more. For these reasons meta@ommunicative 


ad 


. ; a €, 
‘statements are difficult to make’ and the double bind remains at the unconscious 5 
es 4, 6 ue atl . ° ° 
level. P Ms 15 


on 


a? 


faltace of inpilecs complentty for toate ,;must be clearly, gedognlved: read- > Pe 


ane Ais s ’ se seminars, tiebulous ocesdece’ must be viewed as’ ingredients of 


\ 
[Mentity: arid values would require redefinition shofld t this cog- 
gon wes f, a r 
d ‘ 
° nizance occur, “as would the student ' s elationship to procedures and ener 
"RR af : > 
sources; of satlacioue messages.” The same awareness. would be required for’ the 


; 
ala of closure: “to keep from heing engulfed by ‘the- -pursuit of an unattain- 


-_ 


‘able erfa, one must first be’ oe Ue of its impossibility, as well as specific 


marl of the fallacy (comprehensive exams, thesis proposals and so 


forth) ; 


- understand ig ve and manageability to sociological information. Rather than ap- 
Baoaeniog jowledge” development - through the’ two, extremes presented by the falla- 


cies, ther must be a better orientation. The exact "hows" must: be left to the 


ib 


student. "One “suggestion might be to begin by establishing a a aaneed synthesis 


i “ee Limitéa materials, peatdetng this is a temporary: creation to which will be. 
added, addi ica ideas, chschas, mallee gonflicts, etc. Other sugges- 
tions ee be -had from sources ‘Like c. Wright:Mills' (1959) essay "on Intel- 
hee coitinanss Students should want £6 cenminseabi about sepa 

approaches and one function of a much headed graduate student newsletter (Young, 


* 


1974) could be to penvide the forum. But whatever the approach, the process of 


© 


sil ™ ° ' 
knowledge |development must’ be recognized: ag -a dynamic one requiring continuous 


, or . 


, intellect al growth. Hn & 
ee To J epean their contribution to the double bind, sie members hust also 
iasoue conscious of the double bind and their part in the seaceas: For many < 


professors, behavioral and geaiaicad modifications are necessary. 8 Yet, . 4 < 


= ' ’ ¥ re _* 


. . - ’ 
. “JS * 
on ” , 16 * i ic , 


~15- 


: . - N . a 
faculty should go beyond awareness, behavioral, ‘and attitudinal changes to the / 
‘ . mae Ns 2 :, \ aa ‘ 


level of their control over program organization i socialization. A 
multidimensional contribution,is required. : Me ee oa 


The final step would have to Sot otis structural factors. Proposals made 
by others deserve repeating. One is to . bing standardization ofMauration a and 


a] 


aaa to graduate programs. _ghe*T +; of consensus regarding *coxe" * EY 


2 cae 
courses; eandiawcy requirements, ag vength of time for at! sme helps - : 


create the precarious environment conducive to heii double bind. The- Histori- : eo 


cally stated reasons for the . Ufidesirability of eer Ten in ‘academic pro-, he” 2] 


fessions sich as sociology seem to have ipetich éredence with time) (Berelson, 


1960:87) . : oom ae ES am mm" 


> 


Another . important structural change would deal with ‘cnipiethsiys ve een 
wes 


a, 


,, Questions abound regarding the function and definition of ‘comprehe sives. 5 
While the ostensible Sunebicn is to ascertain suitability - for =e candi qT) 
dacy, the’ true meceten is ree known to be ritualistic (Jako, 1974). ne 

Claims that Gongrehensives, ‘or *natihind the pragubntion which they-entail eny 
- hance spew wetiall MEVELU DRONE: sittin: Gibiboits: Because they servel to reintd 
the fallacy of closure, for xan preparation for. them ‘eat actually ne 


heighten insecurity and debilitate- intellectual development .® Beck and/' 


“tee (1969) ee noted that the time and eftort aebendes for _coupreh sives 


0» ‘ avs i oy 4 » 
cial. = a de o aoe 


‘The definition of comprehensives is also unclear. 
knowledge. Yet it is’ clear that a comprehensive éxaminat on, especially after 
a few years of study, is ludicrous. and only serves to 2 


i y 
- ‘ Le * " - 


gee 
> ry a} a 


- 


: closure. While 1 completing stay in the typical American graduate departm 
Be ‘most students have only begun to lay: ghranstere: select specializatyons, * 
~ purbue advanced knowledge. Considering’ that most full and half-time students 
‘4 : ‘ : . ' 
ca a spend their first two years either getting i Master's degree, sampling dif-. 
ferent areas, or 2 Wee basic areas (ueavlebinns siemeds, theory) , (2) 
, t aN 
spend oné year or moré dealing with advanced methods, statistics, and theory 
coieaes: and (3) spend mp to six months or more on a language requirement or 
‘ its eat a ae the actual amount of een on substantive areas is usually 


«, limited tanot a great number “ae courses and the Si guertnwian: Can‘ a compre- . 


$ « 


hensive examination be possible when, knowledge accumulation has been,:in many 


e 


* ae cages, a.matter of establishing parameters and laying foundations?» Ironically, « 


the, dissertation--the first attempt at significant advanced study--takes: place 
* . e ° - = : rhe 
; after the comprehensive exam.-. Beck ,and Bacher eesgs2) have said that: 
re - : Si ; ¢ oly 
many [students] appear to approve of Sane Deena examinations on 


Y 
. 


mush the same ps ice as faculty. -They say that eee the stimu- 


, 


- lus of the examiation they would never try to put the whole field 


together in some coherent and inteAligibis: wate We agree ube the 
P iA 
a objective is important, but noté that - it is a problem every socialo- 
* ha. 


‘ gist+faces throughout his worKing life na that the. first ‘approxi- 
* mation achieved under the threat of exams might be achieved in less 


# annoying and artificially stressful ways. 


' 


This author could hardly agree that "putting the whole field togehter" is in- 


portant; indeed, such attempts are bound to fail because they are predicated on 
' « ’ $ ay * 
_the Anllacy of closure. Of course, an advanced ad of aynEhaRAes cheracker= 


ized by thorough understanding ‘of the major components of an area is macepeaty 
“ | 


for advanced scholarly work? but to think wae the whdle field can be put a 


, gether ‘is an unrealizable goal which can only contribute to the acuehe ae 


Rick | 18 | 


#. 


‘ : P ) 
. we. . \ Se Tt Ue 
This author: agrees with Max Weber's epistemological orientation which saw the. 


-_ 


‘ 


plentituie ‘of the sensible world rendering ssible any complete and compre- ¥ 


hensive explanations (Aron, 1964:69). In agreement with Beck and Becker, how- , 


: . SS ss ‘ 
ever, it m st be recognized that the achievement of truly advanced knowledge 


t 

. 4 a 2 

.must be envisitmed as a life long process. The pereniet task of the_ scholar . 
is search and the graduate student is rss beginning. Sa Neild be a life's ae 


commitment to knowledge search. With "this in mind, it is important that com- , 
_ Prehensives be x redefined perhaps as exercises to diauver (for the student and. ° 

the Siindindng committee) the student" fanfics to examine limited naterials in 

a limited tine span, Or as an exercise dxcenhance the dissertation through Benes: 


‘ methodological, theoretical, or substantive ana ysis. In any case, the exami- 


x: nation process should: be one. that does not exact tod aerate a price. It should 


) 


reflect an’ understanding of graduate study as the ‘beginning not the end of 


W 


knowledge search.'° 7 + ‘ we a - 
conclusion " 
If the seme ake purpose hg this paper has been to examine the ibid of a8 


professional confidence amopg soctoiogy graduate students, its ultimate pues 
poses are pitkouatia; namely , to expose one aspect of graduate socialization 
promoting this Pe and honerty aa ,the metacommuhicative processes of 
- graduate students. _ ie : i pi ; . » 

, Prospects for exposing the fallacies, elimimating the double bind, and the 
denne of metacommunication must comuiace intedi ately beginning with awareness 
of the double bind itself, ‘its communicators, and \the difference between liter- | 
al and realistic Ss of communications. ce ig structural it ig are 

; ’ 


needed on comprehensive exams, degree requirenents, and other Setaladein to 


the_ fallacies and the @ouble bind. Both approaches are important ‘to solving 


* . . 
f . 19 oa 7 ¥ F = 
a a 


. ¢ 
‘ ’ 


the problem, for while. structural changes’ will help provide environmental  con- 
: : ‘“ ; eS 
ditions necessary for profession confidence, in the meantime a harmful situa- 


: tion must .be given immediate attention. However, metacommunication should be 


’ 


‘immediate only in the sense that urgent attention is needed;+in reality, vigi- 
5 . rT i 


. 


Ss - lance towAfid the double bind shquld be constant in that ‘even- the most ideally 


. 
~ 


structured graduate program could not guarantee immunity . If these proposals 
. . J sy 4 5 

take effect, an Moorvant barrier to student confidence and professional devel- 

. oe. e. \ 


ow opment can be elimihated, or at least akipviated. 
* . + y oa 3 [a 


, 


me ve In his presidential addréss to .the American sen iahinalinnl: Bont eis Carl C. 
Taylor (1947:8) said: "I have for long time worried about the Bact that it 
AL - takes: young sociologists “ive toten years to recover from what happens to them 
in their gratiuate Parsdujoel he attributed this to causes much different from 
_ those discussed here but, like Taylor, how graduate education influences grad- 


? uate students has been’ our essential conéern. However, the necessarily limited 


scope of this paper leaves much room for additional conceptualizations of the ~ 


Pa . i P 
confidence problem. It is hoped that this analysis will lead to further: con- 
- me . s era 
, ° 
. sideration of the topic. ae : 
»* Vaud 
. , ‘ 
. m 
~~ ‘ Pa , 
i: 
{ 
* 
; 
4 
» 
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l. 


NOTES a? ‘ ; 


A definition of professional confidence would appear to have three dimen- 


- gions. The first is self-concept, the professionally confident person hav- 


* ing an iacken characterized by self-esteem as a competent member of his/ 
a ‘ . * 


her profession. The second is attitude, the professionally confident in- 
ry 

dividual expressing a’ positive disposition of intellectual assuredness 
x: : 


toward the profession's subject matter. The third relates to action where- _ 


in attituitest and self-concept are translated into professionally related 


« 


activities such as proficient communication (through whatever means) with 


colleagues. 
af e 


* « ‘ 
+ 


Bateson's idea of, the double bind, derived from communication MHEOEYy pro- ‘ 


vides the theoretical basis for this conceptualization of the student con- 


fidence problem. He defined the double bind as a situation where an indi-_ 


‘ vidual receives two messages from the same source, -one message eoentradict- 


ing or Aenglve the other. ll gals to Bateson (1972: 208+209) ’ there are 
three characteristics of a soubiie bind situation: ‘ . 
a. “an individual is involved in arf#intense situation and believes it 

is vitally important that he/she understands accurately tha-mens 


sages, communicated. , ; ; ‘ aa. ° 


b. "Yet the individual is caught in a predicament where two ordets of 


. 


. P24 
messages are being communicated, one of which denies or contra- 


dicts the other. . 


t 


c. The individual is unable to comment on: the Messages so as to cor- 
rectly deal with their contradictoty nature; i.e., he/she cannot on 
make metacommunicative statements (communications ‘about communi- 


= 4° E ‘ t 
cations) and the double bind remains unconscious... ~ b 


21 ) | 7 


a 


e 


3. This study's “usage of ‘the double sah Ee Pe here a strict 


: application of Bateson's original (conceptualization. It differs’ from his 


in at least three ways. First, Bateson says-the double bind is created 


when a message is, in itself, a communicator gf two contradictory meanings; ° 


f 


eres here the view is i a a single magsaige does not aeaahe communicate. 


; 


“both fallacies but is part of a serjes of messages that have ‘enathke effect 
of Sseetiny, a double bind. Second, both dimensions of the double bind in 
athis adaptation are véeved a as fallacious; that is, their’  onvint is ‘not 
only contradictory but falte, constituting somewhat of a triple binds 
Third, one purpose of this wendy is to aid graduate students in metacom- 
. municating about messages which create the double bind and, thefefore, the 
, double bind is not viewed as a problem which must remain unconscious. 


F ro , . ; aes 


4. The double bind has been shown to be the source of a variety of personal ' 


and interpersonal problems and, indeed, Bateson"s earliest formulation was 


"related to’ schizophrenia. _Watzlawick et al. (1967:217-218) discussed three ' 
~ typical reactions to a double bind. First, the individual, recognizing: ‘. 
that something is awry, “is likely té conclude that he must be sieentivoking 
vital clues either inherent in the situation or perecea-wiatas significant 

oth s." But because, the double bind is unconscious, the searching is 

usually fruitless and can lead to great frustration. Second, Lae 

army recruit who» canhot comprehend the baffling logic--or lack of gameesin 
Saat life, a person in a dowble bind is likely, "to comply with any and all 

injunctions with gomplete liberniicbs and to abstain overtly fon any in- 

Gepentent thinking." Here the metacommunicative system becomes inoperative, 


ee «* 


in part because the individual lacks the confidence to comprehend communi - 


‘ 


. cations, and over-compliarfe to autndetty ensues. Third, the individual 


t 4% 4 “2a | : 
" ¢ 


he 


« 


; 


/ 


withdraws from the situation of social contact, hoping that distance will 


e 
- 


; F ? 
solve the problem. The withdrawal can be physical or psychological and can 


. 


P 7 ' - 
lead to withdrayn individtals, defensive and insecure. The parallels to 


problems anong graduate students are all too apparent. “ a 


Ps 


, mm ‘ ( ee : ‘ ‘ 
The Thomas axiom--that situations perteived as real will a Sa in their 
‘ ‘s ‘ 


consequences~-can relate to the metacommunicative problem. It seems that 


many ‘situations are defined as real’ because individuals cannot me tacommu- 
: . 


nicate about mesSsages emanating from them. Thus, if graduate neadenes de- 
fine tpe fallacies of shapeless complexity and closure as real (even un- 
consciously), if messages are S casted etine as meaning and are not meta- 
communicated about, student actions will so reflect. The double bind will | 


“flourish ‘until the metacommunicative system becomes effective. 


- 
Hughes (1958:267) noted that concealment and ego protection are essential 


to all social relationships including those associated with the world of 


work. Viewing graduate study as work» concealment and ego protection may 


si : \ : . $ . . 
- provide a social psychological explanation for the double bind remaining 


unconscious. Since the student's ego involvement is intense and the fear 
; ‘ # : ’ : . 
of failure high, concealment (of a communication's fallacious nature, of 


contradictory communications, of bogus communications, of environmental 
i ‘ ’ 


# ' 


communicators, of the double bind ‘itself) could easily be a defense mech- 


anism. Critical analysis of the double bind could create personal disor- 
* 


a 


ganization and destabilize the work situation. . 


= ‘ 


7. Those few faculty who are concerned with aiding the dévelopment of graduate 
E t * ay 
student teaching should be aware of the double bind and the problems it pre- 


sents, not only in’knowledge development ‘but knowledge transmission as well. 


{ tad 


. 23 . »_ ‘ 


. 
” & 


¢- 


Painfully aware ofwhis/her lack of closure yet baffled by shapeless com- 
plexity, many students approach the first teaching,assignment with great 


apprehension. Concerned faculty (and students) should consider possible 
* ’ ’ 5 


. ways of.dealing with the double bind as it related to teaching. 


¢ 


8. All graduate faculty would surely benefit from the insights provided by 
- ‘ cn 


Rogers in "The Characteristics of a Helping Relationship" (1968: ¢hapter 3). 


9. Recall Einstein's comment: that;@fafter I had passed the final examination, 


I zcuns the consideration of any problem distasteful for an entire year" 

(Quoted in Rogers, 1968:693). Pi 
» : : x ‘" 

10. The sacredness of comprehensive examinations perhaps parallels the once 


sacrosanct Master's thesis. Many departments, /clinging to tradition, re- 


sisted alternatives to theses (such as equivalent course work or a Master's 
Py ‘ 


‘ ‘“ ( 


essay or paper) even though a changing educational climate called for more 
» \. | | 
, flexibility. A\study of the change from highly structured Master's pro- 


grams to more opgn and flexible one's (or their elimination) may provide 


b - 


4 . . 
insight for possible changes in comprehensive examinations. 


Pa 


ll. Lee (1976) brought this quote to my attention. - 
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